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Memorabilia. 


HERE fall next week two centenaries 
which do not perhaps compare in interest 
with that of the birth of Samuel Pepys, or 
that of the death of George Herbert, which we 
have so lately been celebrating, yet should 
have their remembrance. ‘The first is the 
centenary of the birth of Frederick James 
Shields, on March 14, 1833, at Hartlepool. 
He was the son of a bookbinder and printer, 
and, on his mother’s side, of Northumbrian 
country stock. Largely through work as 
illustrator, he passed from poverty to con- 
siderable wealth, and, after devoting himself 
to designs for stained glass and mosaics, left 
behind him, as all Londoners know, his most 
important work in the frescoes which decorate 


the Chapel of the Ascension in the Bays- | 


water Road. His memory is associated with 
that of the principal leaders in art of the 
nineteenth century; and he was, besides, a 
man on whose intellect and imagination 
piety had great influence. His talent for 
design cannot but impress; yet it may be 
questioned whether many of those for whom 
the Chapel of the Ascension was intended 
(it was at first simply an oratory, to be 
used by tired people seeking refreshment in 
the midst of a London day) received from 
the decoration he gave it quite the hoped 
for “ consolation’’ (we would use the word 
in its French sense). 
though it strikes, is not so much the obstacle 
perhaps as a certain want of unity in in- 
spiration. The thing is neither fused itself, 
not—what might do equally well or better- 
ready to ‘be fused by the beholder. _ Still, 
Shields played a part in the life of his day, 
and who shall say there may not be, in a 
reaction from our present modes of expres- 


sion in art, some higher appreciation of him | 


yet to come. 


The next, March 16, is that of the death | 


of John Bourchier, 2nd Lord Berners, the 
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famous translator of Froissart, and, through 
his translation (from 
of Guevara’s ‘ E] Redox de Principes,’ called 
in English ‘ The Golden Book’ of Marcus 
Aurelius,’ the founder of ‘ Euphuism.’ 


a French version) 


HE first March number of the Ltevue des 
Deux Mondes is of unusual interest, per- 


haps especially so in the matter of articles 
on contemporary problems and persons. it 
begins with a first instalment of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s ‘ Souvenirs de France,’ and 
| gives us also a first instalment of ‘ Heures 
de Berlin,’ 
discusses ‘]’avenement d’Hitler,’ and gives 


by M. Maurice Pernot. This 


| character-sketches of the leaders of the new 


developments in Germany, making attempt 
to expound the forces working in the national 
mind. 
(beau tempérament d’aventurier intrépide et 


We noticed that of Captain Goring 


| taciturne, froid parmi les violents, toujours 


The severity, coldly | 


| “Images Dalmates ’ 
contemporaines,’ a portrait signed ‘‘ Fidus ”’ 
of Monseigneur Ruch, Bishop of Strasbourg. 
M. Constantin Photiadés gives us a foretaste 
of what we are presently to have in book 
form in a paper, containing plenty of quota- 


the back of the 


maitre de lui) it is said that he is the Fascist 
Nazi of Germany for whom M. Mussolini en- 
tertains most respect and friendship. M. 
Lucien Romier continues his exposition of 
‘La Disgrace du Capitalisme,’ dealing here 
with ‘ impossible Equilibre.’ 
singer contributes a humane article on the 
moral side of the formation of a good medi- 
cal practitioner, vindicating the claims of 
character, personal insight and sympathy, 
and the cultivated mind as 
technical accomplishment. 


Dr. C. Fies- 


against mere 
In the way of 
romantic description we have M. H. Celarié’s 
; and under ‘ Silhouettes 


tion, on the correspondence of Liszt and the 
Comtesse d’ Agoult. 
HE March Connoisseur returns to the 
question of the authorship—French or 
English ?—of the Wilton Diptych, Mr. F. H. 
Cripps-Day bringing forward a little new 


evidence in favour of the English attribu- 
tion. 


This is concerned with the achieve- 
ment of arms and the white hart badge at 
painting, the former of 


which is compared with the achievement 


hanging over the tomb of the Black Prince 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 
ony has a subject of unusual interest in ‘ The 
Cicada in Chinese Art ’—tracing the appear- 
ance of this form from an example, in a frag- 
| ment of bronze, dating from the end of the 
second millennium B.c. onwards to the eighth 
' century A.D. 


Dr. ‘Alfred Salm- 


Another pleasant topic dealt 
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with by Mr. W. C. Harford, is ‘ The Hour- | 
Glass... A charmingly written article by | 
Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow discusses John | 
Boultbee, the sporting painter, and his work, | 
and touches a subject rich in possibilities with 

the remark that John Boultbee was among 

the first painters who passed from field 

sports into publicity portraits of improved 

sheep and cattle and horses. ‘‘ This pic- 

torial advertising belonged so plainly to cur- 

rent needs that its worth as real history,”’ 

Mr. Sparrow says ‘‘was flouted very soon 

as mere utility, not Art at all.’’ Accord- 

ingly, examples of it are scarce. At the 

present day advertisement claims more and 

more exactingly the artist’s full skill and 

invention, and it is rather a profitable line 

of observation to note where ‘‘ mere utility ”’ 

controls or suppresses—but also occasionally 

clears up and fortifies — the characteristic 

conceptions of modern artists. 


WO articles in the March number of the 
National Review have struck us as speci- 

ally interesting—the one is Mrs. Katharine 
Woolley’s description of Barter and Ex- 
change in Ur; the other, ‘ A Lesson from 
Joseph,’ by Mr. J. F. Darling, is a proposal 
to solve the perplexing problem of raising 
the price of commodities throughout the 
world, by raising the prices of wheat and 
of silver, through direct action on the part 
of governments—somewhat on the lines fol- 
lowed by Joseph when he bought up and 
stored corn during the seven years of plenty. 


JE have received the revised and enlarged 
edition of Mrs. C. Penswick Smith’s 
booklet on Mid Lent Sunday, considered as | 
Mothering Sunday. There are many notes 
on old customs connected with the day both 
in England and abroad. The note is struck 
in the epistle—‘‘ Jerusalem which is above 
is free, which is the mother of us all.’’ Pil- 
grimages to mother churches, and visits to 
their mothers of children living at a distance 
are the ground-work of the old observance ; 
with these we hear of simnel vakes and other 
forms of food belonging originally, it is sur- 
mised, to pre-Christian cults; the Golden 
Rose; mystery plays in Germany; several 
local survivals of customs in English towns 
and villages. The folk-lorist may be glad 
to have all this in a handy form. 


D®: A. N. Whitehead’s ‘ Adventures of 
Ideas’ will be published by the Cambridge 
University Press on 21 March. A study of | 
the concept of civilization, it emphasizes 
throughout the importance of Adventure. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE DATE AND ORDER OF PEELE’S 
PLAYS. 


ITTLE attempt has hitherto been made 
to estimate the dates of composition of 
Peele’s plays and the order in which they 
were produced. The older editors of Peele’s 
Works, Dyce and Bullen, were content merely 
to record the dates of publication and made 
little or no attempt to arrange the plays 
according to the approximate times of com- 
position. The only thorough effort to do this 
was made by a French critic, M. Cheffaud,! 
who placed the plays in the following order: 


Date of Date of 
Writing Publication 
‘The Arraignment of 
Paris ’ 1582 1584 
‘The Hunting of 
Cupid’ 1582-6 ? 
The Battle of 
Alcazar ’ 1588-9 1594 
‘Edward the First’ 1590-1 1593 
‘The Old Wives’ 1591-2 1595 
Tale ‘ 
‘David and Bethsabe’ 1591-2 1599 


With all modern critics he rejects Peele’s 
authorship of ‘ Sir Clyomon and Sir Clam- 
ydes.’2 It is hoped by a consideration of all 
available evidence to demonstrate in what 


| particulars this table appears to be at fault 


and to show that the further hypothesis of 
Cheffaud, founded upon this table, that 
Peele’s work illustrates his progressive devel- 
opment as a dramatist, may be seriously con- 
tested. ‘ The Hunting of Cupid’ will not 
be considered here, since doubt exists on two 
points concerning it; whether it was ever 
published, and whether it was a masque, play, 
or poem. Suffice to say that it obviously 
belongs to Peele’s lyrical and pastoral period, 
i.e., before 1588, and 1584-6 seems the most 
likely time for its composition. 
1. ‘The Arraignment of Paris.’ 

No entry referring to this play has beer 
found in the Stationers’ Register. The play 
was performed by the Chapel Children, but 
no payment has been found in the Chamber 
Accounts or Revels Accounts which refers in- 





1 P. H. Cheffaul: ‘George Peele ’ (1913) p. 30- 
2 Op. cit. Introd. p. 3. 
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dubitably to Peele’s play. Within the limits 
1591-1584 the Chapel Children performed 
six times at Court, viz., 5 Feb. and 31 Dec., 
1581, 27 Feb. and 26 Dec., 1582, 6 Jan. and 
9 Feb., 1584. On 26 Dec., 1582, ‘ A Game 
of the Cards’ was performed. Of the other 
dates Greg,> Wallace,4 and Larsen® prefer 
one of the 1584 dates, with little real evi- 
dence except that the play may perhaps reas- 
onably be supposed to have been printed soon 
after the performance. Fleay thought that 
the play was performed in 1581, but on the 
mistaken assumption that the Chapel Chil- 
dren stopped playing in 1582. Fleay’s sug- 
gestion is, however, supported by Cheffaud,® 
who thinks that 27 Feb., 1581/2, is the most 
likely date. He notes: 

(1) That the lines of Diana at the end of 
the play: 

Then mark my tale, the usual time is nigh 
When wont the dames of life and destiny, 
In robes of cheerful colours to repair 

To this renowned queen so wise and fair, 
With pleasant songs this peerless nymphe 

to greet, 

seem to be a reference to New Year’s Day, 
in the Julian Calendar, i.e., Shrove Sunday. 
This is a valuable suggestion, but would re- 
fer more plausibly to 31 Dec., 1581, since it 
is clear that for the purpose of dramatic en- 
tertainments New Year’s Eve was regarded 
as 31 Dec. Chambers quotes many instances 
from the Revels Accounts of plays performed 
on ‘‘ New Yeares daie at nighte,’’ where it 
is clear that 1 Jan. is meant.? 

(2) In the lists of payments occurs the 
entry : 

Declaration of the Chardges ... for V 
playes, twoe masks and one fighting at Bar- 


riers with diverse devices showed before her | 


Maiestie . . . with other ordinary charges... 
the first day of Nov. 1581 and endinge the last 
day of Oct. 1582. 

For these entertainments there was a pur- 
chase of “‘ flowers, fruits and branches.”’ 

In the absence of anything approaching 
certainty, the date 31 Dec. seems most prob- 
able. For their services on 31 Dec. and 
27 Feb., ‘‘ the Mr of the Children of her 

3 Greg. ed. ‘ Arraignment of Paris,’ (Malone 
Society Reprints). 

4 Wallace: ‘Evolution of English Drama 
(1912) pp. 180-1. 

SLarsen: ‘The Early Years of George 
Peele” (Transactions, Royal Society of Canada 
(1998) p, 296. 

6 Op. cit. p. 32 





> 


App. B. 
8 Cheffaud. Op. ‘cit. p. 33. 
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Maiesties Chappell’’ got the usual fee for 
two plays, £20. Peele came up from Oxford 
in 1581, and would have had ample time to 
write his play between that date and De- 
cember, 1581, especially as it seems in part 
to be an adaptation of his ‘ Tale of Troy,’ 
already written at Oxford. 


2. ‘ David and Bethsabe.’ 


Entered in the Stationers’ Register on 14 
May, 1594, this play does not seem to have 
been published until 1599, nor is any record 
of performance known. The date of writ- 
ing is therefore conjectural, and any attempt 
to determine it must take into account in- 
ternal evidence. 

Critics have attempted to trace a definite 
development in Peele’s artistic powers from 
his early ‘ Arraignment of Paris’ to his cul- 
minating masterpiece, ‘David and Bethsabe. 
They have therefore placed ‘David and 
Bethsabe ’ somewhere between 1591, the con- 
jectural date of ‘ Kdward the First,’ and 
1594, the date of entry of ‘ David and Beth- 
sabe.’ It seems clear, however, that far 


| from showing constructive and poetic develop- 


ment, Peele’s work demonstrates a gradual 
deterioration both in matter and method 
from the earlier beauties of his lyrical-pas- 
toral period. To regard the conventional 
order: ‘ Arraignment of Paris,’ ‘ Hunting 
of Cupid,’ ‘ Battle of Alcazar,’ ‘ Old Wives’ 
Tale,’ ‘Edward the First,’ ‘David and 
Bethsabe,’ as evidence of progressive artistic 
development, is to ignore not only the canons 
of dramatic criticism but those also of com- 
mon sense. There is no doubt that in the 
period between the printing of Spenser’s 
“Shepherd’s Calendar’ (1579) and_ the 
acting of ‘ Tamberlaine’ (1587) the greatest 
single influence in English literature was 
Sidney and his ‘ Areopagus.’ It is a period 


| distinguished by the cultivation of Italianate 


pastoral, interest in classical models, and 
concern with perfection of expression. It is 
under this Sidneyan influence, which may 
even have been personal, that Peele pro- 
duced his delicate pastorals, ‘ Arraignment 
of Paris,’ and ‘ Hunting of Cupid,’ and it 
was under this same influence that ‘ David 
and Bethsabe’ was written. The following 


| suggestions support this view: 


1. That Sidney was much interested in the 
story of David and realised its artistic and 
ethical significance is apparent from the 


| ‘ Apologie’ where he constantly uses it for 


omauibere * Blizabethan Stage,’ vol. iv, | purposes of illustration. 


| for Poetrie.’ Ed. C. Collins (1924): p. 6, 


(See ‘ An Apologie 


‘‘David’s Psalms are a divine poem’’- 
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p. 10, ‘‘ Such were David in his Psalmes | 
”; p. 217, ‘‘The other [tale] is of 


Nathan the Prophet, who when the _ holie 
David had so far forsaken God as to con- 
firme adulterie with murther,” etc. The 
Bible served as a constant source of pastoral 


inspiration in the sixteenth century. Cf. 
E. P. Chambers’ ‘English Pastorals,’ 


Introd., p. xxv: 
not leave out of account the pastoral affini- 
ties in the one book which above all others 
most profoundly impressed the Englishmen 


of the sixteenth century. The Old and the | 
The Old gave them | 


New Testament .. . 
David with his idyllic boyhood among the 
sheepfolds.’’). 

2. It has been clearly demonstrated by 
Sykes? and Cheffaud that Peele made exten- 
sive borrowings from the 1st and 2nd 
‘Days’ of ‘La Seconde Semaine ’ 
Bartas. These were published in 1584 and 
translated by Sylvester in 1596. 


vester. He must have borrowed either from 
Du Bartas direct, as suggested by Sykes, or 
from another English translator of the 
French poet. The only other British trans- 
lators of Du Bartas were James IV of Scot- 
land and Sidney. James IV translated none 
of the books from which Peele borrowed ; 
Sidney’s translation is now lost, but was 
entered for publication in 1587. How much 
of Du Bartas the entry implied is unknown. 
M. G. Lambrin suggested! that Peele used 
this lost translation, assuming somewhat 


arbitrarily that Peele could not read French. | 
Sidney | 


The suggestion however is attractive. 
was eulogized by Du Bartas in French verse, 
and the French poet visited him in 1587 on 
the way back from a visit to James IV. Du 
Bartas, Huguenot warrior, 
pietist, classical scholar, had especial affini- 
ties with the Sidney circle. 


ham in 15871 it is known that Sidney’s 
translation was circulating in manuscript 
among his friends, and I see no reason why 
it should not have interested Peele in the 
French poet. The initial stimulus to write 
a play on David may have been suggested 


by Sidney himself, or by Peele’s reading ot | 
_____—___| comparison of ‘ David and Bethsabe’ and the 
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It is thus | 
certain that Peele did not borrow from Syl. | 


Scriptural | 


From a letter | 
from Fulke Greville to Sir Francis Walsing- | 
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the 1st Book of the 4th day of the Second 
Week,!2 which treats David’s story with the 
same emphasis on the moral retribution of 
lust and pride as in ‘ David and Bethsabe. 

3. In actual form, however, the play may 
have been influenced by ‘ Tamberlaine. 
Peele may have wished to portray ‘‘ the holy 
stile and happy victories’? of a more reli- 
gious character than the Scythian shepherd, 
It is significant that throughout the play 
there is an emphasis on David as the ideal 
shepherd-warrior, keeper of the Israelite 
flock. As ‘Tamberlaine ’ was in two parts, 
‘ David’ was to be in three. The influence 
of Marlowe’s play may also be traced in the 


| vigour of some of the imagery, and in the 


strong blank verse, but it is an influence 
generally inspiring rather than definitely 
plagiaristic; that is, it results rather from 
interest in the spoken play than from refer- 
ence to the printed text. This points to a 
date near 1586. 

4. F. G. Hubbard, who in his article! 
‘A Type of Blank Verse Line found in 
Elizabethan Drama,’ discusses the preva- 
lence in Elizabethan drama of that type of 
line which consists of ‘‘ two symmetrical 
parts joined by a preposition or conjunc- 
tion,’ finds forty-four such lines in ‘ Tam- 
berlaine’ and thirty-two in ‘ Tamberlaine 
II.’ He finds twenty-nine in ‘ David and 
Bethsabe,’ the other Peele plays having: 
‘ Arraignment of Paris,’ six; ‘ Edward I,’ 
nine; ‘Old Wives’ Tale,’ two; from which 
he argues quite legitimately that “it is a 
fair inference that ‘ David and Bethsabe ' 
is nearer to the date of ‘ Tamberlaine’ than 
either of the other plays.’’ There are, on 
my counting, fifty-four double endings in 
the play, of which fifteen are proper names 


and should perhaps be discounted. Of the 
remaining thirty some, twenty-four to be 
exact, are only very doubtfully double 


endings since it seems to have been Eliza- 
bethan practice to pronounce them as mono- 





12 Peele may have seen this from Du Bartas 
himself. This book was not published until 
1591 and this has led Cheffaud to suppose that 
‘David and Bethsabe’ must be after 1591. 
There are, however, no verbal parallels _be- 
tween this book and Peele’s drama, and a close 


Biblical story shows that Peele could and did 
produce his play without the assistance of the 
Ist Book of the 4th Day. Du Bartas and 
Peele have both gone to the Second Book 
of Samuel for their material and Peele follows 
the Biblical narrative much more slavishly 
than does Du Bartas. 
13 P.M.L.A.A. xxxii, p. 76. 


9°N. and Q.’ 1924, exlvii. 349. 

10 ‘ Year’s Work in English Studies’ (1925), 
William Ponsonby (Aug. 23, 1588) secured per- 
mission to print “ A transiation of Saluste de | 
Bartas done by . . . Sir Philipe Sidney in the | 
Englishe ” (Arber ii, 496). 

11 Given in Lee: French 


England’ p. 343 n. 


Renaissance in 
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syllables: ‘‘ flower ’’ (5), power” (4), 
“bower? (2), ‘‘ tower ’’ (4), ‘‘ heaven ”’ (9). 


“ec 
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1588 or 1589, and several circumstances 


| justify this assumption. 


There are thus only fifteen double endings | 
definitely to be counted as such, a very small | 


number for a play of 2,011 lines; less than 
1 per cent. Even if the fifty-four are 
counted the percentage is small. This also 
points to the play as early work. Further- 


the line is definitely endstop ; 


still the basis of versification. The dainty 


| sion. 


(1) There is no trace of the play among 
the plays recorded by Henslowe as_ having 
been acted by the Admiral’s in 1594. The 
title-page therefore refers to an earlier occa- 
The Admiral’s seem to have been in 


: ther- | the provinces from 1591 to 1594, and as the 
more, the blank verse though varied within | 


the line is | 


and precious character of some of the | 
imagery is more akin to that in the rem- | 


nants of the ‘ Hunting of Cupid’ than to 
the work of Peele’s later period. 


Finally, ‘ David and Bethsabe’ does not | 


strike one as being written under the pres- 
sure of economic circumstances and for the 
common stage. It is more in the nature of 
a dramatic poem than a poetic drama. The 
care in versification and diction, the quality 


of the imagery, the exalted tone, the absence | 


of humour all indicate a play aimed at a) .ouigiors ” 


cultivated audience. It seems to belong to 
that period before 1588, when under the pro- 
tection of 
himself, Peele had leisure to allow full play 
to the curiously delicate poetic fancy that 
was his greatest strength. The play belongs 
between the ‘ Hunting of Cupid’ (1586?) 
and the ‘Battle of Alcazar’ (1588-9). It 
has all the formal characteristics of the 


patronage, possibly of Sidney | 


latter play (endstopped verse, rhetoric, the | 


use of chorus and messenger and soliloquy) 
and the verbal felicity and dainty imagery 
of the former. It is a poem of transition ; 
the influence of Marlowe is already apparent, 
but is as yet not strong enough to submerge 
the pastoral pipe in the brazen trump. It 
is still ‘‘Israel’s sweetest singer ’’ that 
sings. After 1588 Peele got caught up in 
the Armada-inspired blood and rant of the 
‘nineties. Once caught, economic necessity 
saw to it that he should not escape. He 
never had a chance to return to that dainty 
and curious lyricism, that sweet style and 


filigree of words that characterised his 
earlier period. Life pressed upon him. 


‘David and Bethsabe’ is Peele’s farewell to 
poetry. 
5. ‘ Battle of Alcazar.’ 

The quarto was published in 1594 by 
Edward Allde for 
According to the title-page the piece ‘‘ was 
sundrie times plaid by the 
Admiral] his seruants.”’ 
Stationer’s Register has been found. 


1594 quarto clearly represents an abridged 
version, it is legitimate to suppose that the 
original play was acted before 1591 and was 
cut down for provincial performance. The 
play was therefore written before 1591. 

(2) Peele used material from this play in 
his ‘ Farewell’ to Drake and Norris, so the 
play must be before 18 April 1589, when the 
expedition to which he referred sailed. The 
allusion in the ‘ Farewell’ to Tom Stukeley 
is almost certainly a reference to Peele’s 
own play. It was a brilliant puff of his, not 
only to remind Norris and Drake and their 
‘* braue and forward followers, captains and 
of one of the chief characters of 
the play they had recently been seeing, but 
also to assist their memory by a liberal 
sprinkling in the ‘ Farewell’ of some of the 
more notable lines of the play. 

(3) The indubitable allusion 
Armada, ii. 742-51. 

The wallowing Ocean hems her round about, 

Whose raging flouds do swallow up her foes, 

And on = rockes their ships in peeces split, 

ite. 


to the 


and the fierce anti-Spanish spirit that 
characterises the play throughout, point to 
a date not long after July 1588, the Armada 
month. The play moreover bears strong 
marks of the influence of ‘ Tamberlaine’ and 
in lines 250-1 actually alludes to that play. 
Tamberlaine triumph not, for thou must die, 
As Philip did, Caesar and Caesar’s peeres. 
This again indicates that the ‘Battle of 
Alcazar ’ can hardly be earlier than 1588. 
The date of composition can then it seems 
be definitely placed between July 1588 and 
April 1589. The fact that the play con- 
tains an elaborate compliment to Elizabeth 
(726-59) might indicate that it was 
originally presented at Court. In that case 


| the occasion would be either the Christmas 


Richard Bankworth. | 


Lord high | 
No entry in the | 
at Most | 
critics have put the date of composition in ! 


of 1588 when the Admiral’s got £20 “ for 
twoe Enterludes or playes’’ presented 29 
Dec. and 11 Feb. or 3 March 1589 when they 
received a like sum ‘‘ for playinge.”’ 

It is very probable, then, that the play 
was written in the winter of 1588-9, and 
marks Peele’s first connection with the 
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popular stage. It was only natural that he 
would take for his example the greatest 
Admiral’s play produced up to that time, 
Marlowe’s ‘Tamberlaine.’ While giving 
him greater force and training him in the 
arts of popular appeal the influence of Mar- 
lowe was not good for him. It led him to 
forsake his natural sources of inspiration 
and his instinctive manner of expression 
and to seek that sensationalism in plot and 
grandiloquence in speech which Marlowe 
had shown to be the secrets of popular suc- 
cess. The addition in his next two plays of 
humorous and farcical interludes and their 
expression in doggerel and colloquial prose 
only serves to emphasize how thoroughly he 
had learned his lesson, and while no doubt 
contributing to his contemporary popularity, 
contributes also to his enduring artistic in- 
significance. 
Harotp M. Dow Line. 
Llanishen, Cardiff. 
(To be concluded). 


“ROUND ABOUT OUR COAL- FIRE.’ 
ie his parallel edition of ‘ A Midsummer 

Night’s Dream’ (Bankside Shakespeare 
viii. 7), Appleton Morgan quotes a passage 
bearing on the old superstition with regard 
to fairies, from John Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities.” Brand in turn took his mat- 
ter from an old tract, ‘Round about our 
Coal-Fire’ which Mr. Morgan believed to be 
‘“no longer extant.’’ There is, however, at 
least one copy still in existence; in the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. The 
title-page runs as follows: 

Round about our Coal-Fire: or, Christmas 
Entertainments, containing, Christmas Gam- 
bols, Tropes, Figures, &c. with Abundance of 
Fiddle-Faddle Stuff; such as Stories of Fairies, 
Ghosts, Hobgoblins, Witches, Bull-beggars, 
Rawheads, and Bloody-Bones, Merry Plays, 
éc. for the Diversion of Company in a cold 
Winter-Evening, besides several curious 
Vieces relating to the History of old Father 
Christmas, setting forth what Hospitality has 
been, and what it is now. Very proper to be 
read in all Families. Adorn’d with many 
eurious Cuts. The Third Edition. _ London. 
Printed for J. Roberts in Warwick Lane, and 
sold by the Booksellers in Town and Country. 
Price 1s. 

The volume is not dated. The dedication 
is to ‘‘ Mr. Lunn ”’ (Christopher Rich) and 
reads: 

To the 
Witch-maker _ of 





Lunn, 
and 


worshipful Mr. 


England, Conjurer 


General of the Universe; at his Great House 
in Lincolns-Inn-Fields. 


——————————__ 


The book is a curious production. Of fifty 
pages, and containing quaint illustrations 
(woodcuts) the figures of which wear Eliza- 
bethan dress. It is evidently rare, since 
Edward Rimbault stated that he had in his 
possession the fourth edition dated 1734 
(containing sixty-four pages), which was 
once owned by Brand. He styles it a 
‘“treasure of very uncommon occurrence ” 
and a ‘‘ bibliographical rarity.’’ He fur- 
ther states that the 1796 edition was said to 
be reprinted from that of 1734 (‘N. and 
().,’ 2S. viii. 481). James Orchard Halliwell] 
lists the reprint in ‘A Catalogue of Chap- 
Books ’ (London, 1849, p. 148) and _ believed 
the tract to have been composed “‘ at the end 
of the seventeenth or very early in the fol- 
lowing century.’”’ It must have been issued 
before 4 Nov., 1714, the date of Rich’s 
death (according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’  xlviii, 
109). The mention in it of the death of 
Partridge, the almanack-maker, is merely 
part of the joke perpetrated upon the luck- 
less prophet by Swift, for Partridge did not 
die until the following year. The passage 


| which Brand and Mr. Morgan quote is from 


compleat | 





chapter vi: 

My Grandmother has often told me _ of 
Fairies Dancing upon our Green, and that they 
were little little Creatures, cloath’d in Green; 
they would do good to the industrious cleanly 
People, but they pinch the Sluts, they would 
steal Children, and give one of their own in 
the room, and the moment any one saw them, 
and took notice of them, they were struck 
Blind of one Eye; all this I have heard, and 
my Grand-mother, who was a_ very _tall 
Woman, said she had seen several of them, 
which I believe because she said so; she said 
moreover, that they lived under Ground, and 
that they generally came out of a Mole-hill; 
they had fine Musick always among. them- 
selves, and Danced in a Moon-shiny Night 
around, or in a Ring as one may see at this 
Day upon every common in England, where 
Mushroones grow . . . (pp. 42-43). 

This sounds very charming certainly, and 
quite in the spirit of the Shakespearean 
fairy play in connection with which it was 
quoted. But the end of the discussion 1s 
vastly different. Indeed, the whole tract 
(with this possible exception which one re 
luctantly grants) is highly facetious and by 
no means (as advertised) is it ‘‘ Very proper 
to be read in all Families.’ But even 
though ironical it is doubtless a good pic- 
ture of early eighteenth-century customs and 


superstitions. 

In connection with this same passage 
quoted above, some lines from Addison's 
comedy, ‘The Drummer’ are of interest. 
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This play, according to W. J. Courthope 
( Addison,” London, 1911, p. 149), was 
written between August 1714 and August 
1715. Addison therefore probably took his 
description from the tract. It occurs in a 
dialogue between a butler and a coachman: 

Coachman. This makes one almost afraid 
of one’s own Shadow. As I was walking from 
the Stable t’other Night without my Lanthorn, 
I fell across a Beam, that lay in my way, and 
faith my Heart was in my Mouth—I thought 
I had stumbled over a Spirit. 

Butler. ‘Thou might’st as well have stumbled 
over a Straw; why, a Spirit is such a little 
little Thing, that I have heard a Man, who 
was a great Scholar, say, that he’ll dance ye 
a Lancashire Horn-pipe upon the point of a 
Needle... (‘The Drummer; or the Haunted- 
House,’ Mpccxxvi, p. 179). 

Marion H. ADDINGTON. 

325, Maryland Ave., N.E., 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 21, 57, 95, 130). 

Feby 1, 1870. 


This Church is of a local type such as 
occurs in S. Devon and consists of Nave, 
Chancel and N. Aisle, West Tower and S. 
porch. 

The Chancel goes a little beyond the aisle 
and there is no Chancel Arch. The arcade 
consists of 4 pointed arches upon coarse 
octagonal columns with overhanging capi- 
tals. The roofs are coved with ribs and 
bosses. The windows on the N. & S. are 
invariably of the ugly kind found often 
hereabouts of 3 lights, the centre not arched. | 
The two windows at the E. end of the Chan- 
cel and aisle are good Perpendr., of 4 lights 
subarcuated? ‘The Tower arch is a plain | 
pointed one on imposts. The South porch 
is set near the W. end. The doorway has 
rich mouldings in granite. The Tower is 
rather rude and tapering and without but- | 
tresses, has a battlement, one string course 
and a 3 light west window. The Belfry win- 
dows are provincial and coarse, having 2 
obtuse lights. The West doorway is arched | 
below a label of granite resting on the ground. 
On the S. side in the centre is an octagonal 
stair turret, all the way up and having slit 
lights. [Stabb, ii., pp. 60-62; Gould, pp. 
165-6]. 


Dean Prior. St. George. 


Densury. St. Mary. 
This Church has a Nave, Transepts and | 








| lancets. 


| There are 6 bells. 


| stem. 
| reredos. 


Chancel, without aisles, and a plain embat- 
tled Western Tower which seems to be Early 
Hnglish, having a window of 3 lancets and 
opening to the Nave by a plain pointed arch 
upon imposts. The whole exterior is white- 
washed. The windows of the Nave are ordin- 
ary Perpendr., the arches to the Transept 
plain and pointed, to the Chancel there is 
none. The roofs are coved and divided into 
panneled compartments. There is a wood 
screen at the entrance to the Chancel. The 
Chancel is of a transition character from 
Karly English to Decd., and has plain win- 
dows without foils, that at the east end of 
3 lights, the other of two. There is a low- 
side window on the South and on the same 


| side a trefoil niche with a piscina, having 


a band of ball flower. The Font is a cir- 
cular cup upon a cylindrical pedestal, sculp- 
tured with scroll work of Norman charac- 
ter. Tower has no buttresses or stair tur- 
ret, has in the second storey square slit-like 
window. [Stabb, ii., pp. 62, 63; Gould, p. 
166]. 
Diptrorp. S. Mary. Feby. 1857. 


This Church has Nave & Chancel un- 
divided, and a N. and S. Aisle extending not 
quite to the E. End, a S. Porch and a 
Western Tower with octagonal plain Spire. 


| There is not one good window in the Church, 


those on 'the S. are of 3 lights of plain Deed., 
character but apparently modern. The 
other windows are mutilated or modern. The 
arcades are each of granite, and of 4 arches 
with octagonal] piers with capitals. Those 
on the N. have plain capitals on the S. 
flowered, but the 2 Eastern capitals have 
been mutilated and probably cut away to 
make room for the rood loft. The roofs are 
coved with ribs and bosses. The Tower arch 
is plain on imposts. The Tower and Spire 
are of the rough provincial character seen 
elsewhere in Devonshire. The Tower has 


| buttresses to the lower part and one string 


course & on the S. is a projecting turret. 
The openings in the Tower are smal] narrow 
The Spire is of a broach form, 
tolerably lofty like that of Modbury, with 
rude spire lights. The West Window of the 
Tower seems to be Perpendr., of 3 lights. 
The Porch has an outer 
doorway on plain imposts. The outer walls 
are stuccoed. The Font is new, a _ large 
square bowl with plain pointed arches on a 
There are ugly pues and a poor 


[Stabb, iii, pp. 38, 39; Gould, p. 166). 








DITTISHAM. 
4th April, 1845. 
This Church is of the usual arrangement 
of the locality, a Nave Chancel and _ aisles 
which extend along one bay of the Chancel, 
a west Tower and South Porch and of 3d 
pointed character. The Tower is embattled, 


with four new crocketed pinnacles, an 
octagonal stair turret on the North side 
which is also embattled and buttresses re- 


moved from the angles. The belfry window 
square headed of two lights and two other 
stages of simple windows labeled. 
turret has small labeled openings. On the 
west side is a plain door and over it a 
mutilated window. The aisles are embattled, 
but not the Chancel. The South porch is a 
good one, with very elegant stone groining, 
having foliated bosses and shafts with capi- 


tals of foliage upon octagonal bases set upon | 


the stone seats. The outer door has mould- 
ings with bases and no capitals, a label and 
quatrefoiled spandrels. Above is a labeled 
two light window and there is an octagonal 


turret with quatrefoiled openings. The Porch | 


has a battlement and pinnacles. The inner 
door has a label and quatrefoiled spandrels. 
Above it is the base of a niche. There is 
no chancel arch. On each side, internally, is 
an arcade of four very wide pointed arches 
with lozenge piers having alternate shafts 
and mouldings. 
are separate with varying foliage. The east- 
ern bay is within the Chancel and the division 
is formed by a rood screen, set a little east- 
ward of the last pier and extending across 
the aisles. It has in its central portion 
five divisions (including the door) each of 
four lights, and the lateral parts have four 
each. The tracery is pretty and, as usual 
the lateral portion differs from the central. 
There are also parcloses. There are painted 
figures on the base of the rood screen, facing 
west. There is one step near the screen, and 
two more ascending to the altar. On the 
North side is a hagioscope from the aisle in- 
to the Chancel and an octagonal stair turret 
corresponding with the rood loft containing 
quatrefoiled apertures. The windows are 
mostly of four lights and much mutilated. 
Those at the extremities of the aisles are of 
three. There is a very fine stone pul- 
pit with elegant niches containing images 


of the Apostles, and ornamental cornices of | 


the turning stem, and vine foliage with 


grapes. The whole painted and gilt. 


stem is octagonal and slender, as at Harber- 
ton. 


The roofs are coved with bosses. The 
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Font has a circular cup of red sandstone, 
moulded in an odd_ fashion. The stem 
cylindrical on a square plinth and block, 
There is a very laudable stone altar lately 
erected with quatrefoil panneling in circles, 
On the south side of it is a large bold pis. 
cina with trefoil headed arch moulded con- 
tinuously. The orifice quatrefoiled and of 
great size. In the Chancel are traces of 
brasses, one of two groups of figures, one a 
single figure under a flat embattled canopy. 
The Tower arch is plain and coarse. The 
seats are all new and open of good kind 
with panneled ends in the Chancel. There 
is also an organ, and much improvement has 
been effected recently, and more contemplated 
by the present Rector. [Stabb, i., p, 49; 
“Ch. Ant.’ 47; Gould, p. 47; Gould, p. 
166-7 |. 


DoppIscoMBsLEIGH. St. Michael. 


This Church has a Nave and Chancel with 
north aisle to both, & a western tower, the 
latter plain and rough with a battlement 
& 4 square pinnacles. The exterior is en- 
| tirely covered with stucco. The Kast end, as 
usual in Italy, has two equal gables. Within 
| these is no distinction of Chancel, there is 

a range of 5 well moulded arches upon loz 
| enge piers of clustered shafts with a general 


capital of Vine leaves, grapes, and other 
foliage. The piers are very light. ‘There is 


a rude window of 2 lancets beneath an arch 
in the N. Aisle (at the W. end) which may 
be Early English. The other windows of the 
Nave are Rectilnr., five in the N. Aisle con- 
tain large portions of fine stained glass, the 
colours very rich and among the figures may 
be distinguished several saints as St. George 
| & St. Andrew, with tabernacle work 
canopies, also several armorial bearings & 
inscribed scrolls, one of which, amidst much 
mutilation, retains the following words:— 
HUJUS-OPERIS-PER-FECIT-BENEFACTORI-BUS 
FEN-ESTRAM VITRI-ARI FECIT. 

There are several original open seats, and 
the ends exhibit very good and varied speci- 
mens of fine wood carving. The rood loft 
screen thas disappeared, but the lower part 
of the parclose in a N. arch remains; there 
are also portions of stalls in the Chancel. 
The Chancel has some features of earlier 
work, the East window has 3 lancets under 
a pointed arch, and two on the S. side of 2 
| lights, with plain mullions without foils. 
There is a plain trefoil piscina S. of the 
| Altar. The Font is octagonal and plain, the 
| base circular with a cable ornament round it. 
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In this Church, has in some measure, taken 
place, the unhappy custom of engrafting 
modern pews or boxes upon the ancient 
carved ends, often practised in Devonshire, 


where, however, a large portion of carved | 


ends remain. 
Belfry windows obtuse headed. 
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| 
| 


There is more ancient stained glass here | 


than in any other Church near Exeter. That 
at the E. of the N. aisle has the seven sacra- 
mart feet long, independent of the Tower. 
[Stabb, ii., pp. 63-66; Gould, p. 167]. 
Duncuripcock. Holy Trinity. 
Tower 554 feet high. 





17) 
Femmes Savantes,’ with considerable omis- 
sions and additions. Without examining 
closely these changes, one may here mention 
the fact that Cibber makes little use of the 
details of Moliére’s satire upon feminine 
pretensions to learning. For example, in 
Cibber there is nothing corresponding to 
Moliére’s ridicule of his learned ladies’ pre- 


| occupation with grammar (II, vi.) or their 


| “ Passion of Byblis,’ 


: | 
This Church has a Nave and Chancel each | : 
exis Chine \ | to Science, Arts, and Letters; enjoy the Rap- 


with a North Aisle and a Tower at the West 
end, with a Staircase turret on the 8. side. 
The whole appears to be Rectilinear. There 
are three arches in the Nave and two in the 
Chancel, all obtuse, and the latter of Tudor 
form, with octagonal piers. The Rood is in 
the usual Devonshire fashion, there are many 


fine old bench ends with excellent wood sculp- | 


ture. Between the Nave and Chancel is a 


fine wood screen with the rood loft, part of | 


which has however been mutilated, a portion 


of the screen work cases the pier in rather | 


an unusual style. 

There is a trefoiled piscina in the Chancel 
and a lancet window, the other windows are 
principally ordinary Rectilinear. 
the East has 3 lancet lights within a general 
arch. 

The Font is octagonal and panneled. The 
South porch modern. The situation of the 
Church is pleasing and secluded. 

[Stabb, i., pp. 52-54; ‘Ch. Ant.,’ i., pp. 
52-6; Gould, p. 169]. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


(To be continued). 


‘OLLEY CIBBER AND ‘ PARADISE 
LOST.’ — Colley Cibber’s interesting 
quotations from ‘Paradise Lost,’ with 


reference to Milton as ‘‘ the blind Homer of 
this British Isle,’’ have apparently passed 
unnoticed. The quoted passages, which deal 
with several aspects of love, occur in ‘ The 
Refusal: Or, The Ladies Philosophy ’ 


That to | Cibber provides a lover, Granger, who dis- 


extravagant appreciation of Trissotin, the 
poetaster (III, 11.). Besides Lady Wrangie’s 
distress for the loss of her translation of the 
all that survives in 
Cibber is a general attitude, such as_ that 
expressed by Lady Wangle: 


refine your Soul, give your happier Hours up 


tures of Philosophy, subdue your Passions, 
and renounce the sensual Commerce of Man- 
kind. (‘The Dramatic Works of Colley 
Cibber ’ (London, 1777), iv, 33). 

What Cibber made the theme of his play 
was Moliére’s trenchant satire upon the idea 
of Platonic love. In ‘Les Femmes 
Savantes,’ Philaminte and her daaghter 
Armande, with Bélise, embody the Platonic 
ideal, whereas Henriette and Clitandre 
represent the normal human relationship. 
In ‘The Refusal: Or, The Ladies Philo- 


| sophy,’ Lady Wrangle and Sophronia advo- 


cate the spiritual union, and Frankly and 
Charlotte are normal lovers. For Sophronia 


| pels her fantastic ideas and makes her his 


wife, whereas in ‘Les Femmes Savantes ’ 


| Armande loses Clitandre to Henriette and 
| has perforce recourse to ‘‘l’appui de la 
| philosophie.’’ 


It is 


Sophronia who quotes ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ 


In spite of Granger’s siege and her 


| jealousy of Frankly, Sophronia, ‘‘ the sage 
, and haughty Prude,’’ for four acts remains 
| faithful to her ideal that true marriage is 


| a marriage of 


(1721), a comedy which, as scholars have | 


pointed out,! is based upon Moliére’s ‘ Les 


1 Allardyce Nicoll, ‘A History of 
Righteenth century Drama_ 1700-1750’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1925), p. 144; D. M. E. Habbema, ‘ An 
Appreciation of Colley Cibber’. . . 
dam, 1928), p. 59. 





Early | 


(Amster- | 


minds, ‘‘an_ intellectual 
Union.”’ It is through flattery of her beauty 
and pretended conversion to her faith that 
Granger first wins her favour. When he de- 
clares that the chaste desires of virtue have 
emancipated him from the sensual customs 
of the world, Sophronia exclaims, “‘ Har- 
monious Sounds, Celestial Transports !’’ 
She then begins to meditate, and when in- 
terrupted by her father, Sir Gilbert 
Wrangle, repeats from ‘ Paradise Lost’ the 
following passages : 


” 


Soe ee 62 oe 3) eee 

Gave sign of Gratulation. and each Hill: 

Joyous the Birds: fresh Gales and gentle 
Airs 
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Whisper’d it to the Woods, and, from their 
Wings 

Flung Rose, flung 
Shrub 

Disporting . 


Odours, from the juicy 


(viii, 513-518). 
ee ee ee ee ee . Love refines 
The Thought, and Heart enlarges; has his 
Seat 
In Reason, and is judicious, is the Scale, 
By which to heavenly Love thou may’st 
ascend (viii, 589-592). 
Easier than Air with Air, if Spirits embrace, 
Total they mix, Union of Pure with Pure 
Desiring ..-- (viil, 626-628). 
Sir Gilbert is much pleased with the first 
two of these ‘‘ amorous Scraps of Fancy,” 
which persuade him that love is not far from 
her heart; but Sophronia declares that the 
love that possesses her is 
such a Love, 
As the blind Homer of this British Isle, 
In rhymeless Harmony sublimely sings. 
The last quotation convinces Sir Gilbert 
that his eldest daughter is ‘a little crazy ”’ 
(Op. cit., Act III, pp. 69-70). Later, when 
she and Granger have achieved an intellec- 
tual union, she calls upon the degenerate 


world to curb nature with ‘ Imperial 
Reason ”’ 

And reach like us, the Joys of Love Seraphic. 
(p. 81). 


In these passages there is no criticism of 
Milton’s style, but it is clear that Cibber 
intended to ridicule the purity and the 
idealism of Milton’s conception of love. 
Although Sophronia’s learning is not utterly 
condemned,? her ‘‘ romantic Folly ’’ is con- 
stantly ridiculed and she is throughout un- 
favourably compared with Charlotte, whose 
‘* Learning never went higher than Bicker- 
staff's Tatlers,’’ and whose ‘‘ Manners are 
consequently natural, modest, and agree- 
able ’’? (Op. cit., p. 67). On the contrary, 
Sophronia’s fantastic folly is partly derived 
from Milton’s picture of ideal love. Upon 
all this romantic nonsense she turns her 
back, and she closes the play with this com- 
monplace observation : 

In vain, against the Force of Nature’s Law, 

Would rigid Morals keep our Hearts in awe; 

All our lost Labours of the Brain but prove, 

In Life there’s no Philosophy like Love. 
The reputation of Milton could not have 
been enhanced by such an advocate. 

GEoRGE W. WHITING. 

The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, U.S.A. 


2 Granger says that half her knowledge 
would make “ fifty Coquettes all Women of 
Sense” (p. 10). 
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| label (Sandford, p. 386). 
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ij ERALDIC LABEL OF EDWARD. 
DUKE OF YORK.—A vaulting boss in 
Canterbury Cathedral, which is described as 


| the last ‘boss in the centre of the nave roof 


before coming to the west bay, bears arms, 
France ancient quartering England over all 
a label of five points, three each charged 
with three torteaux and two each with three 
castles. This label appears to be entirely 
unknown to any heraldic authorities. ; 

Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, son of 
Edward III, who died at King’s Langley, 
Herts, in 1402, and was buried there in a 
tomb prepared about 1397-8, differenced with 
a label of three points, each bearing three 
torteaux. His first wife, Isabella of Castile 
(d. 1393) bore him two sons. The elder of 
these, Edward, Duke of York, according to 
Sandford (‘ Genealogical History of the 
Kings and Queens of England,’ 1777, p. 380), 
bore during his father’s lifetime a label of 
three points gules each with three castles or: 
and after his father’s death, torteaux in- 
stead of castles. He was killed at Agin- 
court in 1415, dying without issue. The 
younger, Richard of Coningsburgh, Earl of 
Cambridge, bore the argent label of York 
with its torteaux, but differenced by adding 
to the shield a bordure argent charged with 
ten lions rampant purple for Leon. (Sand- 
ford, 384). Richard’s son Richard, who 
succeeded to the dukedom of York on the 
death of his uncle Edward, bore the York 
(Incidentally Fox- 
Davies, in both his ‘ Art of Heraldry,’ 1904, 
p. 348, fig. 885, and his ‘ Complete Guide 
to Heraldry,’ 1909, p. 495, fig. 718, calls 
Richard the son instead of the nephew of 
Edward). 

It appears, therefore, that the shield of 
arms on the boss may definitely he ascribed 
to Edward. Duke of York. and that in this 
instance, during his father’s lifetime, he 
combined in a five-point label the York tor- 
teaux and the Castile castles. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


(JATS.—Some time ago there was in 

4 *N. & Q.’ lively correspondence about 
cats. Those who took part in it may like 
to know that there is in France a. kind of 
domestic cat called ‘‘ chats des Chartreux.” 
The writer who enquires, in J’ Intermédiatre 
of Feb. 28, for their origin gives no descrip- 
tion of them. One might perhaps construct 
a Carthusians’ cat in imagination as the 
exact opposite of the familiar Persian. 


H. E. ¢. 
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~ Readers’ Queries. 





QUR SRGEONS OF NIZAM’S ARMY.—Addi- ' 
S tional information regarding the follow- 
ing medical men, 
held ‘local’? commissions as suigeons in 
the Army of H.H. the Nizam of ~Hydera- 
bad, is asked for. 


(1) Colin McLachlan. Surgeon’s Mate in 
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who at one time or another | 


Indiaman William Pitt, 1807-8. Officiating | 


Assistant Surgeon on H. E. I.C. Bengal Estab- 


lishment, 11 Nov., 1817. Served in 3rd 
Maratha War. Struck off Bengal Estab- | 
lishment, 30 Sept., 1820. Appointed to 


Nizam’s Army, 24 Oct., 1820. Serving with 


3rd Cavalry in 1841. Died Hingoli, 14 
Aug., 1845. (Crawford’s ‘ Roll of the Ind. | 
Med. Service,’ B. 801). 


(2) John Jephcott Stokes. In 1841 serv- 
ing with 2nd Infantry, 
Died Ellichpur, 30 Dec., 
vice of 26 years’’ (M.I.). 
widow. Rank shomn in M.I. 
tending Surgeon. 


1849, ‘‘ after a ser- 
Survived by a 
as Superin- 


(3) Robert. Flower Riddell, M.R.C.S., 
1818. C.M. Glasgow, 1825. Appointed 


Reaves Surgeon H.E.I.C. Bombay Estab- 
lishment, 14 July, 1825. Resigned 14 Feb., 
1827. Served in Nizam’s Army for 
and a half years before appointment to 
H.E.I.C.S., and again after resignation 
therefrom. With 4th Infantry, 
Army, in 1841. Court-martialled 
for disobedience to orders, and reprimanded. 
Died in London, 6 Feb., 1866. (Crawford’s 
“Roll of the I.M.S.,’ Bo. 531; and ‘ History 
of the I.M.S.,’ ii. 237). 
H. B. 


“\EUX.’’ — What is 

“" word? It is generally 
mean a newly-joined Gentleman Cadet at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, in 
which sense it was in use early in the nine 
teenth century. 


four | a y , 
| Sers is not an English surname, and Eng- 


Nizam’s | 
in 1840 | 


but on furlough. | 
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| pronounced ‘‘noo’’; it certainly appears to 
be the parent of the ‘‘snooker ’’ of to-day, 
| as applied to a cadet in his first term at the 
Academy. 
It is on record that an officer of the Kast 
Norfolk Militia was fined a bottle of wine 
in the Officers’ Mess for calling the Vice- 


President ‘‘ A Newks,’’ on 20 Nov., 1812. 
SNOOKER. 
FOUNDATION STONES.—In times past 


was there any particular situation for a 
foundation-stone in relation to the points 
of the compass? Was it placed in an out- 
side or an inside wall ? 

What is the custom to-day? Is a founda- 
tion-stone merely placed where it can be 
readily seen, in relation to the main 
entrance, or is there any lingering tradition 
it should be as nearly as possible situated 
in respect to some point of the compass ? 


J. M. O. 


AMILIES OF SERS AND SIRR.—Can 
any readers throw light upon the follow- 
ing entry from ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ ? 
Sers, Peter. s. John, of St. Martin’s London, 
pleb Christ Church, matric 20 Feb 1720-1, aged 
17, B.A. 22 Jan 1724-5 (as Patrick Seers). 


e.g., 


lish families of Seer or Seers are quite dis- 
tinct. 

Besides members of a family who came 
directly from France, other persons, appar- 
ently of the stock, are recognizable shortly 
afterwards, in Lincolnshire for some years, 
and for a time in St. Clement Danes. The 
following note brings them together as closely 


| as possible. 


the history of this | 


understood to | : 
| of Pierre Sers (ennobled 


London at the Revocation of the 
| Nantes. 


The word is not given im the ‘ Oxford Eng- | : 
| daughters, in 1695, from which year his pen- 
| sion from William IIT is recorded up to 1703; 


lish Dictionary,’ nor has it been found in 
any other dictionary. No doubt it is slang. 

An example of it will be found in ‘Records 
of The Royal Military Academy,’ printed 
at the Roy al Military Institution, Woolwich, 
in 1851. The description of coloured plate 
II mentions ‘‘ The Neur at the cupboard. in 
his great coat, going for water,’ and “‘ The 
Cadet next to the Neuz,’’ etc. 

It is probably derived from the French 

“neuf,” meaning “new, inexperienced, 


fresh, raw.’? 


| of two sons, 


in which case it may have been ! 





Lot Sers of Mont- 
Francois Sers and grandson 
by Henry IV of 
received a passport and came to 
Edict of 
Documents show him still in London 
in 1691 and, 


The Huguenot Pastor, 
rédon, son of 


France), 


with his wife and two of their 


his age is stated as eighty-four in 1695. The 
way of all the children is known but that 
André and Francois, who, it is 
thought, came over with their mother when. 
after 1686, she joined her husband in Lon- 
don, one of whom had been found with her 
in hiding before her trial in Castres. Pierre 
Sers, the third son, escaped to Prussia 
1686-7, and became general in the army of 
the Great Elector (‘ Tableau des Militaires 
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et des Nobles—Colonies Soniaininns des Etats 
du Roi [de Prusse] depuis ]’Epoque du 
Refuge,’ par Erman, Berlin, 1799, 
He visited London with his wife Suzanne, 
and they were sponsors at a baptism in 1729 
(vol. xvi., ‘ French Refugees,’ Ogilby, 
of Arms). 

Francis Sirr, West India and silk mer- 
chant, at the head of a MS. pedigree (in 
Coll. of Arms) is in the rate-books of St. 
Clement Danes in 1718 and onwards. <A 
tradition that the name Sirr was altered 
from the German suggests a link with 
Prussia, where spellings of Sers (or de Sers) 
were Seers and Sehrs (sometimes with ‘‘De’’ 
or ‘* Von'’’), 

‘* Peter Sers fens Lincolnshire’’ is men- 
tioned on the MS. pedigree. The name Sers 
is not found in Lincolnshire before Peter 
Sers of Gedney, who died in 1810, aged sixty- 
three (short obituary notice, Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1811, p. 658) and who married 
Miss Frances Nayler, of the College of Arms, 
1798 (Gentleman’s Magazine)—sister of Sir 
George Nayler, York Herald. The M6., 
probably of the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, bears the construction that this Peter 
Sers of Gedney was marginally noted and 
obliquely pointed to by stroke of pen as a 
kinsman—an indication which led to the dis- 
covery of similar arms, Sirr and Sers (Arm- 
orial Bookplates in Franks collection). 

The rate-books locate Francis Sirr next to 
the Treasurer of Lyons Inn. An illustration 
of the premises, now demolished, in Hare’s 
* Walks in London’ shows the old mercer’s 
sign (also corner post with lion’s head to 
the entry of Lyons Inn, now in the Guild- 
hall Museum). A quantity of his rice and 
silk was illegally seized at the Custom House 
(c. 1722) and a conviction against him was 
quashed at Quarter Sessions. The matter 
was brought before Robert Walpole (‘Case 
of Francis Sirr Esq.,’ Treasury Papers, 
eexlviii. 69). His daughter, 
called ‘‘ Miss Seer’? in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1737, from which the Baronetage 
may have copied (under ‘ Eliott of Stobs ’). 
Her name is spelt ‘‘ Sirr’’ in the published 
marriage registers of St. Stephen, Walbrook. 
The parentage respectively of Sirr’s nephew 
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\ i or help to wn the families closer to. 


| gether or show contact ? 


ix. 272). | 


Coll. | 


a) 
AMES COLLINSON : PORTRAIT 
WANTED. — I shall be glad to know 


if there is any portrait of James Collinson, 


| painter, one of the original seven of the Pre- 





Raphaelite Brotherhood. He came from 
Mansfield, Notts, and died in London in 
1881. 

L. H. C. 


DMIRALS MORESBY AND GOULD.— 
Can any reader tell me the birthplace 
of Admiral John Moresby (1830-1922)? In 
his book, ‘ Two Admirals,’ 1909, the admiral 
says he spent his childhood at Allerford 
House, Selworthy, Somerset, but no record 
of his baptism can be found in the register 
of the parish church. 

Wanted, also, the burial-place of Admiral 
Sir Davidge Gould (1758-1847), ‘‘ the last 
of the Nile captains,’’ born at Bridgwater. 
O’Byrne, in his ‘ Naval Biographical Dic- 
tionary,’ 1849, says that he ‘‘died 23rd 
April 1847 at Hawkshead, Herts.’’ No trace 
of any house or hamlet of that name can be 
found in Hertfordshire, and there is no re 
cord of his burial at Hawkshead in Lan- 
cashire, the only parish of the name in Eng- 


land. 
AN ANECDOTE OF A PHILOSOPHER. 
—Could some reader of ‘N. and Q.’ 
kindly give ‘‘ chapter and verse ”’ for a story 
I have heard, roughly to this effect : Herbert 
Spencer (or it may be some other philo- 
sophical pundit) having been beaten at bil- 
liards, or some other game, by a youth of 
whose general intelligence he had no high 
opinion, observed that to have attained such 
efficiency in such an art was an indication 
that its possessor was incapable of excellence 


J. W. Damer Powe tt. 


| in any worthier or higher kind of activity. 


Frances, is | 


A variant is: “ What a lot of time that 
young man must have wasted !’’ No doubt 
there are various forms of the story, but 


| anyone who has come across it will recog- 


Roger Sirr, and nieces, Ann Sirr and Cath- | 


erine Sirr, is not given in has will of 1735 
wherein they are named. 

The field for research is a wide one, but 
extending yearly 
other registers and so forth; can any readers 
give entries or information which would 





in printed London and | 





nize the main drift, with whatever differ- 


ences of detail. . 


RANK HUDDLESTON POTTER. — He 

appears to have been a well-known artist 

in the ’eighties. Can someone tell me some 

thing of his career and parentage? Whence 

was his second name derived ? / 
C. Roy Hvupteston. 
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REST FOR IDENTIFICATION.—An old 
( signet-ring bears the device a demi-fox 
It is not shown in Fairbairn’s 
Whose crest is this? 


A. de ER 


"Slade BYTOWN.—An American cor- 
respondent tells me that Ottawa was 
originally Bytown, in memory of a General 
By. To what period does this relate, and 
who was the general in question ? 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


E BELLOCAMPO OF HATCH, AND 

BEAUCHAMP OF RYME.—Hutchins’s 
‘History of Dorset’ gives the descent of 
Beauchamp of Ryme from Roberto de Bello 
Campo, Baron of Hatch. There were three 
Roberts in succession (Henry III to Edward 
Ill). Will some kind reader tell me which, 
of the three, Hutchins refers to, and the 
authority? I have seen Collinson’s, Dug- 
dale’s, and Burke’s accounts of Hatch family. 


H. A. Fry. 


NOWELL.—I am interested in the Nowell 
family, once of Farnley Wood, near 
Almondbury. Their ancestors came from 
Thornhill, near Dewsbury, and some of them 
are said to have worked ‘‘ Sope Mills ”’ at 
Wakefield. In a traditional pedigree they 
are said to be descendants of Nicholas Nowell, 
steward to the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
brother of Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. 
Paul’s (of the family of Nowell of Read). 
Can this be verified ? W. Parsons. 


ATES IN DE QUINCEY’S LIFE 
WANTED.—As the biographers of De 
Quincey are rather vague in certain of their 
dates, I should like to learn from some of 
your readers the exact date and place of De 
Quincey’s marriage, of the birth of his son 
William, whether before or after marriage, 
and of the burial of William. 


CoLtEMAN O. Parsons. 


‘NIBLIOTHECA CURIOSA.’’—Where can 
a complete list of these privately printed 
publications issued by Edmund Goldsmith, 
F.R.H.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), be found ? 
RuHODON. 


NATOLE FRANCE: REFERENCE WAN- 

TED.—Could someone please give me the 
reference in the works of Anatole France to 
the following quotation :— “One should never 
ask a savant the secrets of the universe that 
are not in his particular showcase: he takes 
no interest in them.” H. K. B. 


regardant. 





| and his 





EXCHANGE OF INFANTS IN FICTION. 
(clxiv. 79, 140). 


(1) I think your correspondent rather 
underestimates the strength of the situ- 
ation in ‘ Ravenshoe.’ The nurse, a 
Roman Catholic, confessed the exchange 
of the children to her priest on her 
death-bed. The priest apparently persuaded 
her to sign a statement of what she had done, 
which he produced after her death. To upset 
this it would be necessary to prove either 
that the woman had deceived the priest at 
so solemn a moment, or that the priest had 
forged the document, and as the nurse and 
the priest were both persons of otherwise 
blameless character, this would have been 
extremely difficult to do, especially as all the 
forces of the Church of Rome would have 
backed the defence. 

(2) This is the plot of Tennyson’s poem 
‘Lady Clare’ (not to be confused with 
“Lady Clare Vere de Vere’). Alice the 
nurse confesses, 

The old earl’s daughter died in my arms, 

I speak the truth as I live by leendl. 

I buried her as my own true child 

And laid my child in her stead. 

It will be remembered that it is said by 
some that James I of England and VI of 
Scotland was substituted for a dead infant 
whose skeleton was found built into the wall 
in a chamber in Edinburgh Castle. 

(3) The substitution of a dead child for a 
living one is the plot of one of Arnold 
Bennett’s early sensational novels, but un- 
fortunately I cannot remember its name. In 
this story, however, the substitution took 
place not in infancy but when the child was 
Six or seven years old. The plot of the 
story was that a certain rich man married 
wife died leaving an _ infant 
son. The rich man married again, and his 
second wife also had a son. She resolved 
that her child should inherit the fortune 
instead of her step-son. To effect this she 
took ‘both the children to Brittany, the 
father remaining behind in England. With 
the help of an unscrupulous doctor, she 
managed to smuggle her step-son out of the 
hotel and put him under the care of some 
very poor people in a situation in which she 
hoped’ he would soon die. She substituted 
for him the body of a dead child, which she 
had buried, writing to the father to say that 
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the child had died suddenly, and giving some 
excuse, such as infection, for the rapidity of 
the funeral. The rest of the novel consisted 
of the efforts of the boy, who survived and 
grew up, to reinstate himself in his rightful 
position. 

(6) 1 am told that there is a novel by H. 
De Vere Stacpoole on the subject of a girl 
being brought up as a boy in order to in- 
herit estates entailed in the male line. My 
informant says it is an historical novel. The 
girl-boy was brought up in a castle sur- 
rounded by a moat. There was one scene in 
which, as a child, she was playing with real 
boys on the battlements. The girl-boy was 
afraid of falling, the real boys were not. 
Later in life she was involved in a duel, and 
she was finally drowned in the moat which 
she tried to cross in the dark, believing that 
the drawbridge was lowered when in fact it 
was raised. There is a nonsense story by 
Mark Twain with the same subject. It is to 
be found, I think, in the volume of short 
stories called ‘The Man Who Corrupted 
Hadleighburg,’ and is of the type of ‘ The 
Lady or the Tiger?’ ending with a query. 
A king’s two sons are killed in battle; each 
leaves a wife who is about to become a 
mother. As the crown descends only in the 
male line, whichever of the babies that is a 
boy will inherit it. The first child is born 
and proves a girl. The second mother also 
bears a girl, but she pretends her child is a 
boy, and brings it up as a boy. When the 
two cousins have grown up, the acknow- 
ledged girl is found to be with child. The 
partner of her offence is to be put to death. 
She is asked his name, and accuses her 
cousin. The girl-boy, who by this time 
knows the truth of her sex, can only clear 
herself by confessing the imposition, which 
is also punishable by death. What is she 
to do? Here the story breaks off. Speaking 
of Mark Twain, there should be included 
under heading (1) his novel ‘ Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,’ in which the octoroon nurse 
Roxana substitutes her own child for the 
white foster-child she is rearing. 

(8) This was of course alleged to have 
happened to James son of James IT, the 
Old Pretender. 

(9) With some modifications this is the 
situation in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ The 
Antiquary.’ The Earl of Glenalmond be- 
lieves that his marriage was incestuous and 
that both his wife and his child died when 
the child was born. He does not dare to 
make further inquiries, as he strongly sus- 
pects that the old Countess had murdered 
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the child. Actually, however, his brother 
obtained possession of the child, brought it 
up as Lovel, and eventually restored him to 
his father. 

(10) In my childhood I read in a volume 
of Little Folks, which was old even then, a 
story called ‘Mr. Burke’s Nieces’ in which 
two little girls, of about one or two years 
of age, were accidentally confused in a ship- 
wreck and handed over to the wrong relations, 


M. H. Donps. 
YHE RIVER JORDAN (clxiv. 115).—‘One 


more River’ (i) and probably (ii) also 
were nigger minstrel songs of the 1870's and 
1880's, the ancestors of the modern more re- 
fined Negro spiritual. ‘One more River’ 
described, to a lively tune, the animals going 
into the Ark. About the beginning of the 
twentieth century I have often sung it lustily 
at school and college. The verses I remem- 
ber are as follows: 
The animals went in one by one, 

There’s one more river to cross, 

The elephant eating a carraway bun, 
There’s one more river to cross, 
(Chorus) 

One more river, and that’s the river of 
Jordan, ; 

One more river, 

There’s one more river to cross. 

The animals went in two by two, 
There’s one more river to cross, 

The elephant and the kangaroo, 
There’s one more river to cross, 

(Chorus) 


[several more verses for three, four etc.] 


The animals went in seven by seven, 
There’s one more river to cross, 
Said the ant to the elephant ‘‘ Who are you 
shovin’?” 
There’s one more river to cross. 
(Chorus) 
The animals went in eight by eight, 
There’s one more river to cross, 
They came with a rush ’cos it was so late, 
There’s one more river to cross. 
(Chorus) 
The animals went in twenty by twenty, 
There’s one more river to cross, 
“Shut the door,’ said Noah, “I’m sure 
that’s plenty.” 
There’s one more river to cross. 


(Chorus) 
H. Dopps. 
()SSU: ARIES (clxiv. 41, 84, 104, 121, 139, 


158).—The following passage occurs I 
‘ The Cathedral Church of St. Nicholas, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne,’ by H. L. Honeyman in 
Archeologia Aeliana, 4th series, vol. ix. p- 


96 et SEq. (1932) : 
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The lower part of the north end of the 
transept was a charnel chapel, with an_un- 
glazed east window and covered with a ceiling 
of stone slabs laid between heavy cleniered 
ribs—a local form of construction doubtless 
derived from the Roman granaries_. of 
Corstopitum and other sites in the district. 

By the end of the thirteenth century Eng- 
lish town cemeteries began to be overcrowded 
and each fresh burial disturbed (as described 
in ‘Hamlet ’) bones which were left lying 
about in an untidy way such as is still ob- 
servable in Ireland and the West Highlands, 
but which gave offence to many people. Hence 
a movement for the foundation of capellae 
carnariae, in order, as the foundation charter 
of one at Norwich (1316) says: ut usque ad 
resurrectionem honeste conserventur a carni- 
hus integre denudata, etc. The larger ex- 
amples had a ground floor, to hold the bones, 
and a first floor chapel; the less important, 
such as that at St. Nicholas, had a single 
vaulted chamber in which the bones’ were 
stacked on each side of the central passage 
leading to an altar, usually of All Souls, at its 
east end. .. Despite nineteenth century altera- 
tions and a higher floor level (introduced 
about thirty vears since, at which time inter- 
ments were found below what had been the 
chapel’s earthen floor) it is one of the best 
preserved carnaria in England. 


M. H. Donpps. 


RUNAWAY APPRENTICES — (clxiv. 

110).—In the records of trade companies 
relating to apprentices, the masters usually 
appear to be anxious to recover run-aways, 
for whom, of course, they were responsible 
to the parents. As these curious advertise- 
ments appear only in one newspaper, and 
only over a short period, is it not possible 
that they were some sort of a joke or compe- 
tition encouraged by the proprietors of the 
hewspaper ? 


M. H. 


HE BANYAN-TREE AT SURAT (clxiv. 
136).—See * Travels of Peter Mundy,’ ed. 
Temple (Hak. Soc.), ii. 34, for Mundy’s re- 
marks (in 1629) on the celebrated Kabir 
Barh of Surat. See also the note to the pas- 
sage, which refers to accounts of the tree 
by Tavernier, Fryer and Dellon. 
L. M. 


In Watts, ‘ Dictionary of the Economic 
Products of India,’ will be found the follow- 
ing : 

Colonel Sykes described a very large Ban- 
yan which grew on an island in the River Ner- 
budda. This was known as the Kabbirbur 
and was probably the large tree described by 
Nearchus. In the Poona Gazetteer a Banyan 
18 spoken of in the Andhra Valley, so large as 
to afford shade to 20,000 people. Forbes des- 


Dopps. 


ANSTEY. 
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cribes its circumference as of 2,000 feet and its 
overhanging branches, beyond the daughter 
stems, as stretching over a much larger area. 
It had about 320 large trunks and over 3,000 
smaller and was capable of sheltering 7,000 
men, Pa F. M. 

ENRY C. ANDREWS (clxiv. 139).—The 

following details are gathered from 
Thieme’s ‘ Allgemeines Lexikon der Bilden- 
den Kiunstler,’ where the artist appears as 
Henry Andrews without a second Christian 
name. 

Henry Andrews, English engraver, born 
in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, lived in London. Trained as a painter, 
he turned later to the production of coloured 
engravings of plants. His engraved plates, 
not without merit, are contained in the fol- 
lowing works: 

1. ‘The Botanist’s Repository,’ London, 
1797-1814; 10 vols., with 664 plates. 

2. ‘ Coloured Engravings of Heaths,’ 1802; 
4 vols., 288 plates, fol.; and a smaller edi- 
tion, ‘ Heathery or a Monograph of the 
Genus Erica,’ London, 1804; 6 vols., 300 
plates. 


3. ‘Geraniums, or a Monograph of the 


| Genus Geranium,’ London, 1805, 2 vols., 124 


plates. 

4. ‘ Roses,’ 
plates. 

He is perhaps the Henry Andrews who, as 
a painter, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
of 1795 a drawing from nature. He was liv- 
ing then at 25, Denmark Street, Soho. 

I should be interested to know more about 
this namesake of mine. 

HERBERT CALEB ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


QED SEAL (clxiv. 136).—This would ap- 

pear to be the seal of Patrick Miller 
(1782-1871), an Ayrshire man, in practice 
in Exeter as a physician from 1804. His 
address in 1850 was Grove House, Mount 
Radford (White’s Directory of Devon, p. 
169). Dr. Miller’s first wife was Anne (d. 


1805-28, 2 vols., 129 


London, 


1835), a daughter of Sir George Hewett, 
Bart. The arms of Hewett would account 


for the chevron (embattled) between three 
birds (owls) on the seal. For particulars of 
Dr. Miller’s career, reference may be made 
to J(ohn) Delpratt Harris, ‘ The Royal 
Devon and Exeter Hospital,’ 1922, pp. 142-3; 
Farington’s Diary, vol. vi.; Trans. Devon 
Assoc., 1884, vol. xvi., p. 137; Devon and 


Cornwall Notes and Queries, vol. xiv., p. 141. 


M. 
I suggest that this seal may have belonged 


to a member of one of the Scottish families 
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of Miller. Argent, a cross moline azure, are | 


the arms of Miller of Scotland. Sable, a 
cross moline argent, a chief of the last. 
Crest, A dexter hand with the 
second fingers pointing 


Motto, Spet Bone Atque Animi. Are the 


first and | 
upwards proper. | 


arms, crest and motto of Miller (Minister of | 


Cumnock, 1814). 

I believe all the Millers of Scotland bore 
a cross moline, sometimes with charges in 
chief and sometimes with charges on a 
chief, and the crest a dexter hand with one 
or two fingers pointing upwards, in one in- 
stance, issuing out of a cloud, in another, 
holding an open book. 

As there are so many families who bear 


a chevron between three birds, it is impos: | 
sible to identify these arms without tinc- | 
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ERALDIC SUPPORTERS (elxiv, 135), 
—General Sir Hector Munro of Novar 
was installed Knight of the Bath on 19 May, 
1779. His supporters were dexter, a tiger 
ppr. murally gorged and chained or; sinis. 
ter, an eagle ppr. murally gorged or 
(‘ D.N.B.’ xxxix. p. 306). 
Charles Vereker, 2nd Viscount Gort (in 
1817), for his services in 1798 during the 


| French invasion, was voted the thanks of 


the Irish parliament, received a sword of 
honour from the City of Limerick, and was 
awarded the privilege of adopting the motto, 


| Colooney, with a grant of supporters: Dex. 
| ter, a lion ppr. supporting the flag of the 
| Limerick Militia, with ‘‘ September, 1798 ” 


tures or an examination of the Miller pedi- | 


gree, that is, if I am correct in thinking 
that the seal belonged to a Miller. 


The cross | 


moline, however, together with that which is | 


indecipherable above it, some charge or 


charges in chief or on a chief, the badge, a | 
hand, which is probobly a crest, and the | 


motto, all suggest to me that it did. 
SP. 


" (jHRIST-HOSPITAL ” (elxiv. 100).—My | 
old school was described up to a certain | 


point as ‘““The Royal Foundation of the Hos- 
pital of Christ’’ but it has always been known 


inscribed thereon ; sinister, an antelope ppr., 

both gorged with plain collars gu. rimmed 

and chained or. (‘ D.N.B.’ Iviii. p. 248). 
A. R. Baytey. 


ICTURES OF SHAKESPEARE (elxiv. 
99, 141).—Mr. Witttam Jaccarp, in 
his letter, at the second reference, does not 
define which bust of Shakespeare he refers 
to. Is it the one pictured in Dugdale’s ‘War- 


| wickshire,’ published in 1656, or the bust 


as ‘‘Christ’s Hospital.’’ In The Times 22 Feb. | 


1933 Canon Anthony C. Deane, 
Cloisters, Windsor Castle, and a descendant 
of the famous ship-builder, Sir Anthony 
Deane, states that Samuel Pepys ‘‘ was a 
Governor of Christ’s Hospital.”’ 

Mer: 2. A. 
the Christ’s Hospital Club states that there 
is no known record of Pepys having been a 
Governor, but that he was the ‘‘ Treasurer 
of Christ’s Hospital.”’ 

Joun A. RUPERT-JONEs. 


AMING OF SUBURBAN VILLAS (clxiv. 


of The | 


Giles, the Hon. Secretary of | 


9, 105).—We have two newish notable | 


tricks in East Bournemouth: (i) To call the 
villa by your wife’s maiden name:  Tre- 
mayne, Pitcairn, Picton-Cleeve, do very well. 
(ii) To call the villa by a mis-spelt buffoon- 
ery: we have: Idunno, Thysldo, Maudona, 
which are transparent enough, but not very 
pleasing to the aesthetic taste. 

In the Ville d’Hiver above Arcachon, they 
have a custom, which IJ have not found else- 
where in my travels, of calling the villa by 
a double-barrelled Christian name: Marie- 
Louise, Jean-Guillaume, Louise-Marguerite, 
and the like. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 





as at Stratford now appearing on the tomb, 
the date of which appears to be a moot ques- 
tion? These two drawings differ very con- 
siderably. 
ALEX. G. Morrat, 
Hon. Librarian. 
Royal Institution of S. Wales. 
\ ALTBY SEAL BEARING WATER- 
BOUGETS: HELMSLEY (clxiv. 136). 

—The ancient family of Bushell or Bussell of 
counties Chester, Warwick, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, bore, Ar. a chevron between three 
water-bougets sa. 

A. R. BayYzey. 


The families who bore a chevron between 
three water-bougets are: Ross, ‘passed by 
marriage, 1408, to Coulthart; Hill; Bur 
shell; Bushell; Bussell; Herd; Hull; Yard; 
Fairlie; Fardy or Farley ; Hownyll; Staver- 
ton; Staverdon; Rose; Emsone; Meares; 
Meer. There may be others. Roos and 
Ros, names mentioned by your correspond- 
ent, bore three water-bougets without a chev- 
ron. Baron Ros, descended from Peter de 
Ros, feudal Baron of Ros, in the lordship 
of Holderness, Co. York. His great-grand- 
son, Robert de Ros, died 1227, leaving sons: 

1. William, his successor, of Hamlake (? 
Hamlatre), Co. York; died 1258, leaving 4 
son Robert, who was summoned to Parlia- 
ment 1294; and 
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| 

2. Robert, who was, I understand, the an- | 
cestor of Sir Thomas de Ros, Baron Kendal, | 
whose son John left an only daughter, Eliza- | 
beth, who married Sir William de Parre, | 
ancestor of William Parr, Marquess of | 
| 

| 





Northampton, temp. Queen Elizabeth. 

Burke gives the year of this marriage, in | 
one place as 1383, and in another as 1390. | 
Whichever date is correct, both are long | 
after the date of the document which bore | 
water-bougets, 1515; so it seems unlikely 
that at that time the Parrs had taken the 
water-bougets for their arms, although they 
may have after the marriage of William 
Parr and Elizabeth de Ros. I do not know. 
The arms of Parr were, Two bars within a 
border. 

Besides Robertus de Colevell, etc., who 
were the “ four others’’? Perhaps the seal 
is that of a de Ros, but why the chevron ? 


alg 


APLEWOOD SILVER - MOUNTED 
BOWL (clxiv. 136). — The fish are 
salmon. The arms of Cater of Kempston, 
in Bedfordshire, and of Cater of Papworth 
Agnes, in Huntingdonshire (Moule); and 
of London, Leicestershire, Berkshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, 1582, and of Cornelius Cater, 
of London, granted, 1584 (Papworth), were 
Sable, a chevron ermine between three 
salmon hauriant argent. S.P 


UGUENOT FAMILY OF JOLY (clxiii, 

276; clxiv, 13, 48, 142).—I believe I am 
right in stating that Dr. Jasper Joly, to 
whom your correspondent refers in his notes, 
was a member of the family of Joly, Barons 
de Blaisy, in Burgundy. So far as I can 
ascertain, there is no connection with the 
Portarlington family. M. Arrp Jotty 


HURCHES OF LONDON AND 
MIDDLESEX (elxiv. 118). — ‘ Old 
London Churches’ (Canon Benham) con- 
tains twenty-five coloured plates ; and a num- 
ber of colured aquatints (including those of 
interiors) are to be found in Ackermann’s 
‘ Microcosm of London ’ (1811), Ackermann’s 
Repository of Arts,’ and ‘A Picturesque 
Tour through the Cities of London and 
Westminster’ (Malton, 1792). 


H. Hersert Rosinson. 

Sr. MARTIN OUTWICH, THREAD- 
NEEDLE STREET (clxiv. 65, 103). — 
Cf. ‘Notes on the Ancient Churches of 
London,’ by E. P. Loftus Brock (St. Paul’s 
Eccles, Soc., ii., pp. 9-17). J. ARpacH 
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The Library. | 





The Vulgaria of John Stanbridge and the 
Vulgaria of Robert Whittinton. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by Bea- 
trice White. (Oxford University Press for 
the Early English Text Society. 12s.). 

‘ie two early Tudor school-books which are 

here reproduced from the printing of 

Wynkyn de Worde, in 1519 and 1520 respect- 

ively, were both directed to the now aband- 

oned object of teaching boys to speak as well 
as to write Latin—in fact, the speaking is, 

especially in Stanbridge’s work, the more im- 

portant business of the two. Accordingly, 

both writers supply an abundance of Eng- 
lish sentences with the Latin equivalents. 

Stanbridge’s book is much the same thing 


| as the handy little phrase-books for travel- 
| lers which supply means of communication 
| upon primary needs with people whose lan- 


guage one does not know. Only here the com- 
munication to be set up is between small 
boys at school whose chatter is to be reduced 
to Latin; and their thoughtful teacher pru- 
vides them with the means of quarrelling, 
chaffing or insulting one another, giving par- 
ticulars of their private history and their 
families, and answering up to their master, 
in the compulsory tongue. There are vocab- 
ularies of the words for parts of the human 
body, clothes, household furniture and food, 
plants and trees, fish, and all that pertains 
to a horse and his harness. They include a 
certain number of adjectives, but only here 
and there a verb. The selection of words 
and phrases, the English idioms and the 
Latin equivalents, all offer much that is 
interesting. 

Whittinton’s Vulgaria is a solid and 
thoroughgoing work, divided into four parts, 
and set out in a scheme of precepts and ex- 
amples. The examples are most ingeniously 
constructed, and the boy who had really 
mastered the book, and had had some prac- 
tice in applying what he possessed, would 
be very tolerably equipped for an effective 
use of Latin in ordinary life. It follows 
from this that the work gives much insight 
into the life and the ways which it was de- 
signed to subserve, and any one who wished 
to penetrate into the mind of the early six- 
teenth century might do worse than study 
and savour. it. 

Mrs. Beatrice White’s careful and schol- 
arly Introduction sets these ‘ Vulgaria’ for 
us in their surroundings, social and educa- 
tional, and sketches the careers and charac- 
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ters of Stanbridge and Whittinton as well | 


as some of their contemporaries. The most 
interesting part of it is the account of 
method. ‘T'wo points in this, the physical 


violence used, and the too great difficulty of 


the exercises to be performed by the young, | 
was | 
assuredly sound not to teach Latin merely | 


are obviously reprehensible, but it 
as a written language. No doubt the en- 
forcement of speech tended to barbarousness, 


but that disadvantage must have been more 


than compensated by an appreciation of the | 


great Latin classics incalculably more satis- 
tying than can be attained by those who 
are not familiar with the language as spoken. 


The Oxford Book of American Prose. 
and edited by Mark van Doren. 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 

HIS should prove an unusually profitable 

anthology. It is not unimportant to 
work out into some sort of clearness what it 
is that essentially makes the general differ- 
ence every attentive reader can feel between 

good American and good English prose. A 


Chosen 
(Oxford 


study of these selections should make a great | « 
Van Doren | 


contribution towards that. Mr. 
has restricted himself to forty-eight authors 
represented by seventy-three pieces, some of 
which are of great length. No writer born 
within the present century is given a place. 
Criticism—of life, humanity, morals—and 
philosophy of a sort, form much of the sub- 
ject-matter. Thoreau seems to bulk large in 
the compiler’s interest; his work takes up 
over thirty pages, while twenty pages of 
Emerson and some fifteen of Paul Elmer 
More (of whom we have nothing more) 
are devoted to him. 

It is a remarkably difficult thing to ex- 
press that quality in a piece of prose which 
entitles it to be chosen for its special good- 
ness. Mr. van Doren, at the end of his stim- 
ulating preface, makes a shot at doing so; 
part of what he says may be quoted, for it 
gives a good idea of what to expect in the 
book. He requires that the mind of the 
writer be found engaging ‘‘ so that,’’ he says, 
““T shall feel sure of a willingness to hear 
this man taking about anything whatever, 
and at his own length. He 
voice, a writing voice; one sign of which, 
if he has it, will be that there is never any 


doubt as to which words in his discourse are | 


“What the 
said we may 


the emphatic ones.’’ Again: 
thing said was before it was 


Printed ‘oy The Bucke Free Press, Ltd., at 
in the County of Bucks, and published 
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| are in the British Museum; 


| all due liberty. 


must have a | 
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not know. W e must have no doubt, howd 
ever, that it has been said; and that 
could not have said it ourselves.’? 


The Siege of Jerusalem. (Oxford University 
Press for the Early English Text Society 
15s. net). : 
HIS edition of the ‘Siege of Jerusalem” 
was begun by Dr. E. Kolbing, for whom 

the text was set up as long ago as 1898, and 


| it has been revised and provided with Intro. 


duction, Notes and Glossary by Dr. Mab 
Day. Seven MSS. of the poem are know 
—all of the fifteenth century. Three of ther 3 
and one each” 
at Cambridge University, Lambeth, th 
Huntington Library, and the Bodleian. The 
last of these forms the text of this volume, 
Alliteration and metre alike point to the 
North Midland as the dialect in which t 
poem was originally written. The Introd 
tion traces with great care the features in 
it which show its dependence upon earlier 
works. Mainly, these are the ‘ Vindicta 
Salvatoris,’ Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ and> 
the ‘Golden Legend.’ This poet of the 
Siege’ does in some good part rectify the” 
queer historical confusions of his predece 
sors, realising at any rate the interval be’ 
tween Tiberius and Titus; but he inco 
ates legend and moulds his material with 
There are passages and iso" 
lated lines which he has derived from the 
“Troy Book,’ and this fact, since the ‘ Troy 
Book’ contains reference to Chaucer, see 
to show us that he was writing the ‘ Siege” 
in the last decade of the fourteenth century.” 
When what he has taken from other 


| writers has been traced to its source, 
| allowance has been made for several du 


tracts, his poem may still as a whole 
for its own sake be read with pleasure. 


Mr. C. A. Burcess, 24a, Hilgrove Romy 
N.W.6, writes to us: 

““T would be pleased if any of your read 
could devote a few moments to me, out of 
mutual interest, for sending complete version® 
of any old nursery rhymes which may 0 


| to them spontaneously, and in particular th 


followi ing : “Cock 
Lemons,’ ‘ Richard 
Pipers son,’ 


Robin,’ ‘ Oranges 
and Robert,’ 
“Ten little Niggers Boys. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer querieg 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


| old books or prints. 





"their ‘Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
at 14, Buriteigh Street. London, W.C.2. 








